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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

PENNSYLVANIA  POST-WAR  PLANNING 
COMMISSION 
HARRISBURG 


Lancaster,  Penna. 

February  22,  1947. 

\ 


The  Honorable  James  H.  Duff, 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Dear  Governor  Duff: 

The  Post-War  Planning  Commission  presents  the  following  report 
as  its  recommendations  for  A Conservation  Program  for  Pennsylvania. 

These  recommendations  were  developed  by  the  Conservation  Com- 
mittee which  is  composed  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Chairman,  Col. 
Richard  K.  Mellon,  Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Durham  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Kennedy  of  the  Post-War  Planning  Commission,  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Reily,  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman  and  Dr.  Alfred  H.  Williams  of  the  State 
Planning  Board.  Francis  A.  Pitkin,  Executive  Director  of  the  State 
Planning  Board,  serves  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conservation 
Committee. 

The  conservation  recommendations  embodied  in  this  report  have 
been  approved  by  formal  action  of  both  the  Post-War  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  State  Planning  Board. 

To  all  who  have  so  generously  given  time  and  effort  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report,  the  members  of  the  Commission  extend  their  hearty 
thanks. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr. 

Chairman. 
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A CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 
FOR  PENNSYLVANIA 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  POST-WAR 
PLANNING  COMMISSION  AND  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  PLANNING  BOARD 

1.  Inventory  of  Soil  Resources 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a detailed  soil  survey  in  every  county  of 
the  State  as  a basis  for  an  effective  program  of  land  use  and  conserva- 
tion, particularly  at  this  time  in  counties  which  desire  to  become  soil 
conservation  districts.  This  should  map  the  types  of  soils  and  indicate 
their  relative  value  for  farming.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  has 
made  a number  of  such  surveys;  these  data  are  available  for  sixteen 
counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Governor  that  the  sum  of  $15,000  be  made 
available  annually  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  for  soil  surveys 
in  addition  to  the  usual  allocations  for  this  purpose.  This  money  to 
be  used,  first,  to  make  a generalized  or  reconnaissance  land  use  and 
soil  erosion  survey  and  map  of  the  State  as  a whole  and,  second,  to 
make  detailed  land  use  and  soil  erosion  surveys  and  maps  of  indi- 
vidual counties  showing  soil  type,  slopes,  cover,  degree  of  erosion  and 
adaptability  to  agriculture  and  other  uses.  Precedence  should  be  given 
to  counties  which  have  been  organized  as  soil  conservation  districts. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  indicated,  when  used  to  supplement  funds 
already  made  available  by  the  General  Assembly  to  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  is  sufficient  to  survey  three  or  four  counties  a year. 
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2.  Land  Potentiality  Studies 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  present  informa- 
tion regarding  land  potentiality  in  Pennsylvania. 

Efforts  to  establish  farms  on  land  not  suitable  for  this  purpose  have 
led  to  family  disaster  in  thousands  of  cases.  Returned  veterans  and 
released  war  workers  are  making  the  same  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  repeatedly  in  the  past  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
potentiality  of  the  land. 

Millions  of  acres  of  privately  owned  Pennsylvania  land  are  now 
completely  unproductive  because  of  unsuitability  for  farm  use  and 
because  they  have  not  been  planted  to  useful  forest  trees.  Determina- 
tion of  the  location  and  extent  of  such  areas,  followed  by  public 
acquisition  and  reforestation,  would  increase  the  productivity  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  would  strengthen  Pennsylvania’s  economy. 

First  steps  toward  the  determination  of  the  potentiality  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s land  have  been  made  in  "An  Economic  Classification  of  Land 
— Blair  County,  Pennsylvania,”  a study  made  by  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  co-operation  with  other 
agencies.  The  cost  of  additional  studies  of  this  kind  is  estimated  at 
three  cents  an  acre. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  appraise  the  possibility  of  making,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, land  potentiality  studies  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  of 
developing  plans  for  the  dissemination  of  such  information  as  rapidly 
as  it  becomes  available,  reporting  to  the  State  Administration  the  addi- 
tional funds  needed  for  this  purpose.  Priority  should  be  given  to  areas 
in  which  the  purchase  of  land  for  public  use  is  contemplated. 

That  the  Governor  establish  a Land  Use  Policy  Committee  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Planning  Board,  and  the 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  to  determine  what  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania should  ultimately  come  into  public  ownership  and  to  develop 
plans  for  the  acquisition  and  effective  utilization  of  such  areas. 
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3.  Soil  Erosion 

The  gravity  of  the  soil  erosion  problem  in  Pennsylvania  is  obvious. 
Forty-nine  per  cent  of  our  nonurban  land  has  lost  between  one-fourth 
and  three-fourths  of  its  topsoil. 

Studies  by  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College  (Bulletin  No.  354,  "Soil  Erosion  Survey  of  Pennsylvania”) 
and  by  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  present  a picture  of  wasting 
assets  which  cannot  be  disregarded  if  Pennsylvania’s  agricultural  in- 
dustry is  to  maintain  its  important  position  in  the  economy  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Adequate  information  exists  as  to  methods  of  controlling  soil  erosion 
and  rebuilding  soil  which  has  been  impoverished  through  neglect. 
This  information  is  available  to  farmers  through  many  channels,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Soil  conservation  measures  should  be  promoted  through  an  aggres- 
sive educational  program,  carrying  this  information  not  only  to  those 
who  request  it  but  to  all  who  should  have  it. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  President  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  that  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
should  expand  its  present  staff  of  soil  conservation  specialists  to  permit 
a much  larger  measure  of  technical  assistance  on  this  subject  to  farmers. 
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4.  Technical  Assistance  to  Soil  Conservation  Districts 

Some  phases  of  soil  conservation  necessitate  the  use  of  heavy  and 
specialized  equipment  ( bulldozers,  graders,  ditchers,  listers,  heavy 
tractors,  etc.)  which  usually  cannot  be  purchased  by  an  individual 
farmer  and  which  can  effectively  serve  a large  group  of  farmers.  Thus 
far,  the  only  means  through  which  such  equipment  can  be  borrowed, 
purchased  or  operated  jointly  by  a large  group  of  landowners  is  the 
soil  conservation  district,  the  establishment  of  which  is  authorized  by 
Act  No.  217  of  the  Session  of  1945  (P.  L.  547).  It  seems  probable  that, 
ultimately,  soil  conservation  districts  will  be  established  in  most  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  operation  of  these  districts  and  the  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  farmers  will  require  many  more  trained  men 
than  are  now  engaged  in  this  work  for  the  State. 

Unless  this  technical  assistance,  and  this  specialized  equipment,  is 
available  through  State  sources,  this  activity  will  go,  by  default,  to 
the  only  other  agency  now  equipped  and  willing  to  provide  it — the 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  At  present  some  State  Agencies  are 
cooperating  with  this  Federal  agency  while  others  are  not.  The  present 
situation  is  ineffective,  wasteful  and  mutually  unsatisfactory. 

A decision  must  be  made  as  to  whether  the  public  interest  may  best 
be  served  by  providing  these  facilities  and  services  through  State  and 
local  agencies,  or  by  cooperating  with  and  using  the  facilities  of  the 
U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  If  the  first  alternative  is  adopted  as 
State  policy,  then  adequate  provision  should  be  made  in  the  budgets  of 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and  of  the  State  Soil  Conservation 
Commission  to  make  it  possible  for  these  agencies  to  supply  to  the 
soil  conservation  districts  of  Pennsylvania  the  assistance  now  provided 
in  part  by  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  to  extend  those 
services  as  new  districts  are  organized. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Governor,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, in  joint  conference,  discuss  this  problem  and  develop  a definite 
policy  with  respect  to  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  and  the  provision  of  equipment  and  technical  assistance 
to  such  districts.  All  State  agencies  concerned  with  the  problem  then 
should  be  expected  to  adhere  to  the  policy  adopted. 
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5.  Beach  Erosion 

Beach  erosion  has  been  a problem  along  Pennsylvania’s  Lake  Erie 
shore  for  many  years.  This  is  particularly  important  as  it  affects  the 
Presque  Isle  peninsula.  Presque  Isle,  in  itself,  is  an  important  State 
Park  and  recreation  center  and  through  its  provision  of  a natural 
breakwater  for  the  harbor  of  Erie  is  of  vital  importance  to  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Great  Lake  port  and  commercial  fishing  center. 

Presque  Isle  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lake  Erie  Park  and 
Harbor  Commission,  which  is  a departmental  commission  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

For  years,  the  Commission,  the  Department,  the  City  of  Erie  and 
the  commercial  and  civic  agencies  concerned  with  the  protection  and 
development  of  the  Port  of  Erie,  have  worked  on  this  problem  of 
protecting  the  peninsula  from  the  erosion,  which,  in  the  past,  has 
cut  clear  through  this  narrow  neck  of  land,  has  washed  away  sections 
of  the  bathing  beach  and  has  threatened  the  very  life  of  the  Port  of 
Erie  through  the  possible  destruction  of  this  natural  breakwater.  It 
also  has  menaced  the  Coast  Guard  Station  and  the  State  Park  facilities 
on  the  peninsula.  Funds  for  protective  work  have  always  been  inade- 
quate, although  action  of  the  1945  Session  of  the  General  Assembly 
makes  $300,000  currently  available  for  this  purpose. 

These  funds  will  permit  the  construction  of  experimental  groins  or 
jetties  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  provide  the  pattern  for  future  construc- 
tion when  more  funds  are  made  available. 

In  planning  this  work  the  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  are  cooperating  with  the  Beach  Erosion  Board  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers  and  are  trying  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
other  areas  working  on  such  remedial  measures.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  the  effect  of  wind  and  waves  cannot  be  accurately  pre- 
dicted and  that  a continuing  program  with  expensive  experimental 
construction  work  must  be  supported  if  this  immensely  valuable  natural 
resource  is  to  be  preserved. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  Erie  Park  and 
Harbor  Commission  vigorously  prosecute  their  efforts  to  protect  the 
Presque  Isle  peninsula. 

That  the  General  Assembly  make  such  appropriations  for  this  pur- 
pose as  are  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
and  the  Governor. 
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6.  Full  Use  of  Existing  Forest  Resources 

Since  it  requires  many  years  before  newly  planted  forest  trees  or 
reclaimed  timber  tracts  can  be  brought  to  maturity,  the  stability  of 
the  State’s  forest  industries  depends  on  a full  use  of  our  existing  forest 
resources,  including  small  holdings  and  farm  wood  lots.  This  timber 
should  be  cut  in  such  a way  as  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  future 
resources. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  estimates  that  one-third  of  the 
forest  products  of  the  nation  comes  from  farm  wood  lots,  but  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  output  from  these  wood  lots  is  low  grade  and  low  value 
timber.  To  improve  existing  small  stands  of  trees  through  advice 
in  selection  for  harvest  would  add  appreciably  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  wood  brought  to  market  from  farms. 

Managed  cutting  on  small  or  large  holdings  would  be  encouraged  if 
sales  were  more  generally  on  a board-foot  basis  instead  of  by  the  tract. 

It  is  not  profitable  for  purchasers  of  wood  in  large  quantities  to 
deal  individually  with  holders  of  small  tracts.  A satisfactory  market 
for  wood  lot  owners  can  only  be  obtained  through  pooling  their  timber 
so  as  to  provide  a supply  sufficiently  large  to  induce  lumbermen  and 
sawmill  operators  to  undertake  cutting. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Forests 
and  Waters  that  the  farm  foresters  who  operate  under  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  the  State  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  jointly,  be 
increased  to  at  least  50 — the  minimum  number  necessary  to  do  an 
effective  job  in  organizing  forest  marketing  pools  in  all  timbered 
sections  of  the  State,  in  providing  individual  and  group  instruction, 
in  the  replanting  of  wood  lots  to  the  most  desirable  type  of  trees  under 
local  conditions  of  climate  and  site,  and  in  the  marking  of  trees  for 
cutting. 
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7,  Restocking  Forest  Land 

Since  the  replanting  of  land  not  now  in  forest  production  and  un- 
suited to  agriculture  requires  approximately  1,000  trees  per  acre,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  Commonwealth  is  to  assist  in  a program  of  reforesta- 
tion, the  production  of  the  State  nurseries  must  be  greatly  increased. 
Despite  the  annual  planting  of  millions  of  seedlings  grown  in  these 
nurseries,  the  number  is  not  sufficient  even  for  replanting  the  annual 
burned-over  area.  But  if  the  State  nurseries  were  now  able  to  supply 
an  adequate  number  of  trees,  the  labor  and  cost  of  replanting  a large 
area  of  scrub  land  not  now  in  profitable  production  would  be  pro- 
hibitive to  many  owners;  since  the  land,  under  present  conditions,  is 
practically  worthless  and  is  most  commonly  found  in  parts  of  the  State 
where  agricultural  income  is  relatively  low. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  nurseries  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  be  provided  with  additional  facilities  and  larger  financial  sup- 
port to  increase  their  production  of  young  trees  for  replanting,  both 
on  public  and  on  private  land. 

That  the  Attorney  General  study  the  legality  of  reforesting  privately 
owned  waste  land  at  State  expense  at  the  request  of  the  property  owner; 
all  costs  of  such  operations  to  be  held  as  a lien  against  the  future  timber 
crop  of  any  lands  so  planted. 

That,  if  study  reveals  that  new  legislation  is  needed  to  give  such 
power  to  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  Attorney  General 
prepare  such  legislation  for  introduction  in  the  General  Assembly. 
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8.  Forest  By-Products 

Over  a period  of  many  years  the  production  of  Pennsylvania’s  forests 
has  drastically  declined.  The  largest  annual  lumber  output  during 
the  Second  World  War  was  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  forty-five 
years  previous. 

No  matter  how  extensive  the  program  for  replanting  the  State’s 
forests,  the  production  of  lumber  for  industry  and  construction  will 
for  many  years  be  far  below  the  needs.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
essential  that  we  eliminate  waste  in  the  use  of  existing  resources.  We 
must,  also,  attempt  to  discover  what  industrial  purposes  the  waste 
products  of  lumbering  operations  may  serve,  as  a basis  for  types  of 
manufacture  suited  to  our  forest  counties. 

It  is  recommended  that  a continuing  and  intensive  program  of  re- 
search on  the  industrial  utilization  of  lumbering,  sawmill  and  paper 
plant  wastes  be  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  which  should  be  provided  with  facilities  for  such 
work.  Such  a program  of  research  should  also  deal  with  the  improve- 
ment of  lumbering  and  sawmill  practices  and  machinery,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  waste  in  lumbering  and  in  sawmill  operations. 
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9.  Education  in  Forest  Management 

Scientific  forestry  practices  suited  to  the  conditions  of  Pennsylvania’s 
forest  land  have  been  developed  over  a period  of  many  years  by  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  State  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters.  Large  woodland  owners  have  been  in  a position  to  make  use 
of  this  accumulated  information  through  the  services  of  trained  forestry 
graduates,  but  owners  of  small  wood  lots  do  not,  in  general,  have 
adequate  information  as  to  the  proper  cutting,  planting,  and  market- 
ing of  their  timber.  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  conducts  a corre- 
spondence course  in  forestry  and  has  two  Extension  Specialists  in 
Forestry;  but  the  full  use  of  such  instruction  depends  on  an  aroused 
interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  State’s  farmers. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  correspondence  course  in  forestry  now  available  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  be  supplemented  by  an  additional  course 
directed  toward  economical  management  and  increased  production  of 
the  wood  lot  under  the  various  conditions  of  soil,  climate  and  site 
prevailing  in  Pennsylvania;  and  that  the  number  of  Extension  Special- 
ists in  Forestry  be  increased  by  at  least  ten. 

That  since  farm  boys  and  girls  will  be  the  leading  beneficiaries  of 
the  increased  production  of  farm  woodlands,  an  educational  camp  for 
farm  youth  be  established  under  the  guidance  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  in  the  State’s  forests  where  interest  will  be  aroused  and 
instruction  given  in  the  proper  management  of  timber  tracts.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  a forest  camp  school  be  established  for  adult 
farm  and  woodland  owners. 
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10.  State  Forests  and  Waters  Fund 

Under  present  provisions  of  the  law,  all  revenue  derived  from  the 
sale  of  timber  from  State  Forests  and  from  the  rental  of  cabins,  sites 
and  concessions  in  State  Forests  and  Parks  goes  into  the  General  Fund 
and  is  not  available  for  use  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
unless  specifically  reappropriated  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  a direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  State  Forests  and  State 
Parks  and  the  cost  to  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  of  pro- 
ducing these  revenues  with  sufficient  supervision  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  an  aid  to  the  war  effort,  it  was 
desirable  to  harvest  mature  timber  from  the  State  Forests.  This  brought 
in  considerable  revenue  to  the  General  Fund.  This  timber  cutting 
was  done  by  private  contractors.  The  operating  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  did  not  make  it  possible  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  employ  sufficient  trained  personnel  to  permit  such  close  super- 
vision of  this  timber  harvest  as  would  have  been  possible  if  the  returns 
from  timber  sales  were  immediately  available  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  lack  of  a revolving  fund  necessitated  inadequate  supervision 
and  permitted  some  contractors  to  harvest  immature  timber  and  in 
other  ways  fail  to  observe  conservation  practices. 

The  same  principle  applies  in  the  operation  of  the  recreational  use 
of  our  State  Parks  and  Forests;  increased  use  brings  increased  revenues 
but  also  causes  increased  expense  to  the  Department. 

Since  both  our  State  Forest  and  our  State  Park  system  are  under- 
developed, it  seems  reasonable  that  revenue  from  these  sources  should 
be  reinvested  in  the  further  development  of  additional  resources  of 
the  same  type.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  motor  license  funds  are 
invested  in  highways,  revenue  from  fishing  licenses  in  the  program 
of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  game  licenses  in  the  program  of 
the  Game  Commission,  and  aviation  gasoline  tax  in  the  airport  pro- 
gram of  the  Aeronautics  Commission. 

Such  a fund,  known  as  the  State  Forests  and  Waters  Fund,  was  estab- 
lished by  legislative  action  in  1937  but  was  eliminated  by  action  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  Session  of  1943. 

It  is  recommended  that  suitable  legislation  be  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  reestablishing  the  State  Forests  and  Waters  Fund  and  that  this 
legislation  be  introduced  and  supported  in  the  General  Assembly. 
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11.  Stream  Pollution  Abatement 

The  dumping  of  untreated  human  waste  and  industrial  waste  into 
the  streams  of  Pennsylvania  creates  a grave  menace  to  public  health 
and  well-being.  Many  streams  are  grossly  polluted;  this  increases  the 
difficulties  and  costs  of  providing  adequate  drinking  water  for  com- 
munities and  in  providing  good  quality  water  necessary  for  many 
industrial  processes  and  for  the  power  plants  of  industry. 

Harbor  facilities  on  the  Delaware  River  are  menaced  by  the  polluted 
waters  and  the  State  is  threatened  with  a loss  in  foreign  and  coast- 
wise shipping. 

Polluted  waters,  particularly  near  urban  centers  deprive  the  resi- 
dents of  opportunities  for  water  recreation,  such  as  swimming,  boating 
and  fishing. 

The  combined  effects  of  polluted  waters  create  a perpetual  annual 
levy  which  raises  living  and  manufacturing  costs  and  deprives  Penn- 
sylvania citizens  of  natural  recreation  facilities.  They  also  place  Penn- 
sylvania in  an  adverse  position  in  meeting  competition  of  other  states 
for  the  tourist  and  vacation  trade. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  the  Department  of  Mines,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  State  agencies  continue  aggressive  action  to 
reduce  stream  pollution  by  municipalities,  mines  and  industries. 

That  emphasis  on  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants  in 
the  post-war  public  works  program  be  continued. 

That  activity  by  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  in  the  field  of  stream  pollution  abatement  in  the  portions  of  the 
four  states  comprising  the  Delaware  River  Basin  be  continued. 

That  activity  by  the  Ohio  River  Sanitation  Commission  and  by  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  in  the  abatement 
of  stream  pollution  be  continued. 

That  the  mine  sealing  program  for  the  reduction  of  acid  mine  drain- 
age from  abandoned  mines  and  inactive  workings  be  resumed  at  the 
earliest  date  possible. 

That  the  removal  of  silt  from  the  stream  channels  and  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  culm  banks  in  the  Schuylkill  River  Basin  be  prosecuted  without 
interruption  by  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army. 
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12.  Flood  Control  and  Stream  Flow  Regulation 

Many  communities  in  Pennsylvania  are  subject  to  flood  damages  due 
to  unregulated  stream  flow.  More  than  30  major  floods  have  been 
recorded  on  the  Delaware  River  in  the  past  160  years,  37  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  54  on  the  Ohio.  Numerous  floods  on  the  smaller  tribu- 
taries of  these  streams  have  caused  serious  damage. 

Flood  damage  in  Pennsylvania  in  1936  was  over  $212,000,000,  and 
in  1942  over  $25,000,000.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  lives  were  lost 
and  thousands  of  persons  were  injured  in  floods  during  these  two  years. 

The  annual  drain  of  these  flood  costs  upon  Pennsylvania  contributes 
towards  higher  government  outlays  and  increases  the  cost  of  production 
of  industries. 

A system  of  large  flood  control  reservoirs  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin 
is  being  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  Local 
flood  control  works  at  various  places  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
have  been  and  are  being  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  officials. 

Lack  of  water  during  periods  of  low  rainfall  affects  the  well-being 
of  communities  and  industries  alike.  Without  a continual  flow  of 
water  into  streams  and  reservoirs  during  periods  of  drought,  water 
supplies  require  larger  reservoir  capacities  and  the  disposal  of  water- 
borne wastes  becomes  more  difficult  and  costly.  During  low  stream 
flow,  industries  are  forced  to  curtail  operations  or  to  close  when  the 
flow  of  water  becomes  inadequate  for  processing. 

The  proportion  of  dissolved  mineral  constituents  and  waste  matter 
is  increased  during  droughts,  making  the  treatment  of  the  water  for 
industrial  use  or  public  water  supplies  more  expensive.  In  the  lower 
Delaware  River,  the  intrusion  of  salt  water  during  periods  of  drought 
costs  industry  half  a million  dollars  a year. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  and 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  initiate  an  educational  program  for 
the  construction  of  small  dams  and  ponds  on  farms  and  other  private 
property. 

That  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  continue  its  coopera- 
tion with  municipalities  in  planning  and  constructing  local  flood  con- 
trol structures. 


Flood  Control  (Continued) 


That  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  extend  its  program  for 
the  construction  of  small  dams  in  State  forests  for  the  control  of  stream 
flow  and  for  recreational  purposes. 

That  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  continue  to  cooperate . 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  United  States  Government  in  the 
construction  of  large  flood  control  reservoirs  and  protective  works 
where  such  measures  are  essential. 

That  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  continue  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  Government  in  the  operation  of  the  Federal- 
State  Flood  Forecasting  Service. 

That  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  expand  the  technical 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Waters,  and  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Board  so  as  to  service  the  program  recommended  above. 
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13.  Underground  Water  Studies 

Cooperative  studies  of  Pennsylvania’s  underground  waters  have  been 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Pennsylvania  Topographic 
and  Geologic  Survey  in  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  since  1925. 
State  contributions  to  this  program  from  the  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Internal  Affairs  have  been  very  low  in  some  years,  resulting  in  very 
little  progress  during  a portion  of  this  period.  In  the  1943-1945 
biennium,  the  State  allocation  for  this  purpose  was  $5,000  which  was 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Dur- 
ing the  1945-1947  biennium,  $20,000  per  year  of  joint  funds  were 
available  for  these  important  studies.  Even  this  increased  support  is 
inadequate  for  the  work  that  should  be  done. 

Most  of  the  intensive  work  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  done 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  because  of  the  war-time  importance  of  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  and  the  South  Philadelphia  industries  which 
are  largely  dependent  upon  ground-water  supplies.  Work  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  has  been  limited  mainly  to  continued  observation  of 
approximately  25  wells  distributed  throughout  the  State  and  to  office 
reports  on  specific  inquiries  from  many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
With  the  limited  staff  available,  almost  no  detailed  field  investigations 
could  be  made  outside  of  the  Philadelphia  area. 

This  concentration  of  work  financed  by  State  and  Federal  funds  in 
the  Philadelphia  area,  while  necessary  under  war-time  conditions,  can- 
not be  justified  in  the  future.  The  needs  of  other  parts  of  the  State 
cannot  be  neglected. 

It  is  recommended  that  intensive  studies  be  made  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  because  of  the  industrial  and  municipal  importance  of  under- 
ground water  supplies  there;  that  the  number  of  observation  wells  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State  be  greatly  increased;  that  more  effective 
service  be  given  to  industries  and  municipalities  requiring  under- 
ground water  data;  and  that  detailed  studies  be  instituted  on  critical 
problems,  such  as  water  infiltration  in  anthracite  coal  mines. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  at  least  $40,000  for  ground-water 
studies  be  included  in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs 
for  the  1947-1948  biennium,  this  to  be  matched  by  equal  expenditures 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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14.  Underground  Water  Supplies 

Excessive  pumping  in  any  water  well  may  adversely  affect  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  water  being  produced  by  nearby  wells  which 
are  vital  to  the  continued  operation  of  established  industrial  enter- 
prises. At  least  one  instance  of  this  kind  has  already  been  reported  in 
South  Philadelphia  and  more  will  doubtless  develop  with  the  continu- 
ing increase  in  use  of  underground  water  supplies. 

Unregulated  use  of  underground  waters  has  caused  extremely  critical 
conditions  in  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  may  develop  in  Pennsylvania  unless  some  form  of 
regulation  is  instituted,  accompanied  by  continuing  studies  of  under- 
ground water  supplies  and  demands. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Attorney  General,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Board  and  the  State  Geologist,  develop 
legislation  to  be  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  the 
registration  of  well  drillers  operating  in  Pennsylvania;  and  requiring 
that  such  well  drillers  secure  a permit  from  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Board  for  every  well  intended  for  industrial,  commercial  or 
municipal  water  supply  which  is  drilled  hereafter  and  submit  a report 
on  all  geologic  conditions  encountered  and  the  amount  of  water  de- 
veloped by  each  well  after  completion. 
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15.  Underground  Water  Pollution 

The  growing  practice  of  using  wells  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  and 
industrial  waste  is  a problem  of  major  concern.  This  practice  will  be 
increased  as  a result  of  the  stringent  enforcement  of  the  new  pollution 
abatement  laws  affecting  surface  waters  of  Pennsylvania.  At  present 
there  is  no  legal  restriction  on  underground  disposal  of  wastes  unless 
there  is  proof  of  direct  damage  to  users  of  underground  water.  Such 
proof  is  difficult  to  secure  and  much  damage  would  be  done  before 
the  condition  could  be  corrected. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Attorney  General,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board,  develop  legislation  for  introduction  in  the 
General  Assembly  which  will  suitably  regulate  underground  waste  dis- 
posal. 
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16.  Mineral  Industries  Research 

Pennsylvania’s  mineral  resources  are  the  foundation  of  the  State’s 
industrial  wealth.  Since  1911  the  value  of  mineral  products  produced 
by  the  Commonwealth  has  exceeded  25  billion  dollars — 18  per  cent  of 
the  total  mineral  output  of  the  United  States  and  nearly  twice  as  great 
as  the  next  ranking  state.  Because  of  the  long  period  during  which 
the  State  has  drawn  upon  its  mineral  resources,  it  is  inevitable,  par- 
ticularly in  its  coal  mines,  that  the  supply  of  easily  accessible  minerals 
should  become  depleted  and  that  further  operations  must  be  conducted 
with  greater  difficulty  and  at  greater  cost. 

Our  oil  fields,  the  oldest  in  the  world,  have  been  in  continuous 
operation  for  nearly  ninety  years.  Despite  improved  methods  of  ex- 
traction, the  production  has  again  begun  to  decline,  and  unless  new 
methods  can  be  devised  for  removing  residual  oil  in  Pennsylvania 
sands,  enormous  quantities  will  remain  in  the  ground,  and  a consider- 
able section  of  our  State  will  suffer  a decline  in  resources  and  probably 
in  population.  This  is  also  true  as  to  our  vast  anthracite  coal  deposits. 
Increasing  depth  of  mining  and  the  infiltration  of  ground  water  now 
offer  a severe  handicap  in  the  competition  of  anthracite  with  fuel  oil. 
Meanwhile  huge  culm  banks  accumulated  through  a hundred  years  of 
mining  contain  fuel  which  in  most  cases  is  at  present  of  only  theoreti- 
cal value. 

To  preserve  Pennsylvania’s  position  as  a great  mineral  and  metal 
producing  State  requires  extensive  and  competitive  research.  The 
facilities  now  available  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  are  wholly 
inadequate  in  view  of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  a task  on 
which  may  well  rest  the  security  of  the  State’s  future. 

It  is  recommended  that  funds  be  allotted  to  the  School  of  Mineral 
Industries  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  adequate  to  carry  on 
extensive  research  as  to  methods  of  extraction  for  both  solid  and  liquid 
fuels;  the  cleaning  of  fine  sizes  of  coal;  a greater  utilization  of  culm 
and  powdered  fuel;  the  development  of  industrial  uses  of  anthracite; 
the  development  and  testing  of  automatic  space  heaters  to  enable  our 
State’s  unique  possession  of  anthracite  to  compete  with  fuel  oil  in  the 
domestic  field;  the  development  of  coal  by-products,  including  liquid 
fuels  and  plastics;  the  development  of  non-fuel  uses  of  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal;  research  to  discover  new  uses  for  slate  and  slate 
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Mineral  Industries  Research  (Continued) 

wastes;  the  investigation  of  possible  uses  for  minerals  and  waste  mineral 
products  not  now  of  commercial  value;  the  beneficiation  of  low-grade 
iron  ores,  clays  and  other  minerals;  and,  in  view  of  its  military  and 
industrial  importance,  the  problem  of  high  temperature  combustion 
and  the  behavior  of  engineering  materials  at  high  temperatures;  and 
also  a study  of  steelmaking  and  foundry  operation. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  at  least  $2,000,000  be  appropriated 
to  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  for  the  erection  of  buildings  to 
extend  the  research  facilities  of  the  School  of  Mineral  Industries  in 
the  directions  indicated  and  that  adequate  appropriations  be  made  or 
assigned  to  staff  the  instructional  and  research  activities  of  that  de- 
partment of  the  college.  It  is  understood  that  the  sum  of  $550,000 
already  has  been  made  available  by  State  appropriation  to  construct 
the  first  unit  of  this  research  laboratory. 
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17.  Search  for  New  Mineral  Deposits 

Pennsylvania  has  been  richly  endowed  with  mineral  deposits,  most 
of  which  have  been  well  known  and  under  production  for  a period 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  However,  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence 
of  valuable  deposits  not  now  known  or  recognized  justifies  intensive 
exploration  of  the  State.  Such  studies  are  under  way  but  have  been 
severely  handicapped  by  lack  of  personnel  and  technical  equipment. 

This  work  is  going  to  be  even  more  seriously  handicapped  by  the 
recent  retirement  of  two  highly  qualified  men  in  this  field,  the  State 
Geologist  and  the  Assistant  State  Geologist. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  minerals  exploratory  work  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey  of  the 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs  be  expanded  and  provided  with  suffi- 
cient financial  and  administrative  support  to  permit  the  securing  and 
retention  of  trained  personnel  and  the  acquisition  of  the  best  modern 
equipment  to  conduct  systematic  search  for  new  resources  of  metallic 
and  nonmetallic  minerals  of  commercial  value. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  close  cooperation  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey  and  the  School 
of  Mineral  Industries  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  that  the 
former  avail  itself  of  the  facilities  of  the  latter  for  the  technologic  and 
highly  specialized  scientific  studies  needed  to  supplement  the  mineral 
exploratory  work  of  the  Survey. 
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18.  Strip  Mining 

The  problems  occasioned  by  the  strip  mining  industry  include, 
among  others: 

The  complete  destruction  of  productive  farm  land. 

The  devastation  of  the  landscape  with  consequent  damage  to  the 
scenic  resources  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  abandonment  of  the  stripped  land  with  consequent  loss  of 
tax  revenues,  thus  complicating  the  financial  problems  of  local 
governments  and  school  districts. 

The  pollution  of  streams  by  acid  mine  water. 

Additional  hazards  and  damage  to  adjoining  land  by  erosion,  wash- 
ing of  stripped  material,  lowering  of  water  table,  etc. 

However,  a dispassionate  appraisal  of  the  situation  must  recognize 
that: 

The  coal  removed  usually  has  a value  one  hundred  or  more  times 
as  great  as  the  annual  value  of  farm  crops  raised  on  the  area. 

The  coal  is  so  close  to  the  surface  that  it  could  not  with  safety 
be  mined  by  underground  methods  and,  therefore,  is  irrecover- 
able except  through  strip  mining. 

Although  the  topsoil  is  generally  hopelessly  buried  in  the  strip 
mining  operation,  the  mineral  soil  exposed  will  support  tree 
growth  if  suitable  species  are  planted. 

The  formation  of  acid  mine  water  can  be  avoided  at  comparatively 
little  expense  if  the  face  of  the  coal  seam  is  covered  when 
stripping  operations  are  completed. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Open  Pit  Mining  Conservation  Act  which 
was  passed  in  the  1945  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  (P.  L.  1198) 
was  an  approach  to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  This  act,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  anthracite  coal  stripping  operations,  which  are  a 
serious  problem;  nor  has  it  been  enforced  in  the  bituminous  region 
because  of  lawsuits  questioning  its  constitutionality.  Many  operators, 
however,  have  voluntarily  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Mines,  the  Department  of  Health  and  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  prepare  satisfactory  legislation 
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Strip  Mining  (Continued) 

covering  the  regulation  of  anthracite  strip  mining  and  that  this  legis- 
lation be  introduced  and  vigorously  supported  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

It  is  farther  recommended  that  these  agencies  re-examine  the  exist- 
ing legislation  covering  bituminous  coal  stripping  to  determine  its 
adequacy  in  meeting  the  problem.  If  its  constitutionality  is  sustained, 
vigorous  enforcement  should  start  immediately.  If  the  courts  do  not 
sustain  the  present  act,  replacing  legislation  should  be  developed  and 
enacted. 
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19.  Fuel  Supplies  for  the  Glass  Industry 

More  than  half  of  the  world’s  glass  is  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  the  majority  of  glass  plants  are  located  in  Pennsylvania.  West 
Virginia,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  have  practically  unlimited  supplies 
of  raw  materials  available  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 

The  value  of  glass  production  in  Pennsylvania  is  approximately 
$150,000,000  a year,  roughly  one-third  the  value  of  our  bituminous  coal 
production.  During  the  past  twenty  years,  the  use  of  glass  has  increased 
greatly.  New  uses  for  glass,  such  as  textiles,  insulating  materials  and 
structural  elements,  indicate  that  the  industry  will  expand  in  the  next 
few  decades. 

Natural  gas  is  an  ideal  fuel  for  glass  manufacturing.  The  great 
majority  of  glass  plants  utilize  natural  gas  and  are  located  in  those 
areas  where  natural  gas  is  available  at  low  cost.  For  many  years  the 
consumption  of  natural  gas  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  greater  than 
the  production.  The  future  of  our  position  in  the  glass  industry  is 
dependent  upon  a constant  supply  of  natural  gas  or  the  development 
of  low-cost  substitutes  to  augment  the  natural  gas  supply. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  School  of  Mineral  Industries  of  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Topo- 
graphic and  Geologic  Survey,  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce,  investigate  means  of  insuring 
a constant  supply  of  natural  gas  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  its  products. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  research  be  carried  out  to  develop 
substitute  fuels  and  equipment  to  augment  the  supply  of  natural  gas 
for  glass-making  industries. 
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20.  Air  Pollution 

Numerous  wastes  and  chemical  substances  discharged  into  the  air 
by  industries  inhibit  or  destroy  plant  growth,  reduce  the  productivity 
of  land  and  accelerate  erosion;  they  corrode  and  destroy  exposed 
metallic  surfaces  and  disintegrate  paints  and  protective  coatings. 
Noxious  odors  arising  from  improperly  treated  waste  products  and 
faulty  industrial  processes  create  objectionable  nuisances. 

Smoke  and  fly  ash  discharged  from  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
lishments and  from  vehicles  is  injurious  to  health,  reduces  the  amount 
of  beneficial  sunlight,  creates  "smog”  which  slows  transportation  and 
increases  accident  hazards,  increases  maintenance  costs  of  property, 
house  furnishings  and  apparel. 

Modern  technology  has  devised  practical  methods  for  eliminating 
or  removing  most  of  the  harmful  chemical  wastes,  noxious  odors, 
smoke  and  fly  ash  at  the  plant.  For  the  majority  of  processes,  industries 
can  abate  these  nuisances  with  reasonable  expenditures  for  equipment 
and  for  its  operation.  However,  in  a few  industrial  processes,  addi- 
tional research  is  necessary  to  determine  methods  of  abating  such 
nuisances. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  municipalities  adopt  or  strengthen  ordinances  for  controlling 
the  discharge  of  chemical  substances,  smoke,  fly  ash  and  noxious  odors 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  that  active  steps  be  taken  to  enforce  these 
ordinances. 

That  the  School  of  Mineral  Industries,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
initiate  research  to  determine  suitable  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
air-borne  wastes  for  industrial  processes  for  which  economical  methods 
have  not  been  discovered. 

That  a coordinated  program  of  publicity  and  education  relating  to 
air-borne  wastes  be  carried  out  by  State  agencies  to  assist  municipalities 
in  combating  this  growing  nuisance. 
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21.  Wildlife  Conservation 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  through  the  operations  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  is  outstanding  in  its  wildlife  con- 
servation program. 

The  Game  Commission  (as  described  in  its  publication  "Pennsyl- 
vania’s Post-War  Wildlife  Programs”)  has  analyzed  its  past  activities 
and  its  current  assets  and  has  developed  an  excellent  overall  planning 
program  covering  such  functions  as  game  land  management,  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  law  enforcement,  propagation  and  distribution,  research, 
training  and  public  information. 

This  program  recognizes  the  need  for  carefully  planned  measures  to 
sustain  a maximum  wildlife  population  through  improvement  cuttings 
and  replanting  operations  in  selected  areas,  through  various  measures 
designed  to  augment  the  game-food  supply  and  through  detailed 
analyses  of  each  area  leading  to  effective  habitat  improvement.  The 
program  wisely  recognizes  the  needs  of  our  large  urban  populations 
by  planning  to  expand  greatly  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program 
in  those  regions  where  land  values  are  prohibitive  even  though  this 
use  of  funds  necessarily  will  limit  acquisition  of  new  game  lands.  The 
program  also  recognizes  the  possibility  of  multiple-purpose  benefits 
attainable  in  conjunction  with  improvement  of  hunting,  through  soil- 
conservation  activities,  stream  improvement,  dam  construction,  etc. 

The  Game  Commission  and  its  staff  are  to  be  commended  on  the 
program  which  has  been  developed. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  wildlife  program  outlined  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission be  prosecuted  as  rapidly  as  manpower,  money  and  materials 
will  permit. 
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22.  Fish  Conservation 

The  fish  propagation  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  has  been  an  outstanding  success,  far  exceeding,  in  ton- 
nage of  fish  produced,  the  programs  of  ail  our  neighboring  states.  The 
staff  of  the  board  is  to  be  commended  on  its  fine,  original  work  in 
fish  culture. 

Some  other  phases  of  a comprehensive  fish  program  should  receive 
renewed  or  intensified  attention. 

It  is  recommended : 

That  the  present  program  of  fish  propagation  be  continued  and  that 
it  be  expanded  as  funds  permit. 

That  efforts  be  made  to  develop  a more  cooperative  relationship  with 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  so  as  to  permit  uniform  fishing  regulations 
and  an  expanded  stocking  program  on  the  interstate  Delaware  River. 

That,  in  the  light  of  recent  experience  in  other  states,  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  study  the  problem  of  constructing  fishways 
around  the  dams  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  to  permit  fish  to 
ascend  the  river  at  spawning  time  and  the  utilization  of  newly  de- 
veloped devices  for  preventing  the  loss  of  fish  in  the  hydraulic  power 
plants  on  the  river,  with  the  objective  of  restoring  both  the  recreation 
and  the  employment-creating  possibilities  of  the  migratory  fish  which 
once  flourished  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 

That,  if  this  study  reveals  that  such  construction  is  practicable,  the 
Attorney  General  take  suitable  action  to  require  that  the  owners  of 
these  dams  provide  fishways  as  required  in  the  original  construction 
permit  and  in  lieu  of  which  the  dam  owners  are  now  paying  a small 
annual  penalty. 

That  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  vigorously  support  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  Great  Lakes  States  and  Canada  to  regulate  coopera- 
tively commercial  fishing  in  the  Great  Lakes,  so  as  to  restore  and 
expand  the  fish  resources,  which  have  been  and  should  be  the  basis  for 
much  employment  in  the  Erie  area. 
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23.  Conservation  oi  Pennsylvania  Scenery 

Pennsylvania  is  a scenic  State.  This  scenery,  together  with  a favor- 
able climate  and  the  existence  of  numerous  historic  shrines,  battle- 
fields and  landmarks  of  American  history  combine  to  make  the  State 
one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  vacation  lands. 

These  natural  facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  recreation,  close  to  the 
great  population  centers  of  the  East,  place  Pennsylvania’s  tourist  and 
recreation  industry  in  an  exceptionally  advantageous  position.  In 
1941,  tourist  and  vacation  trade  amounted  to  over  $400,000,000  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  1946,  it  is  estimated  to  have  been  more  than 
$500,000,000. 

Most  of  the  people  touring  and  vacationing  in  Pennsylvania  travel 
by  automobile  and,  in  general,  follow  the  major  highways.  The  en- 
couragement of  the  tourist  and  vacation  trade  depends  largely  upon 
the  attractiveness  of  roadside  developments. 

There  is  growing  concern  over  the  increasingly  unsightly  appear- 
ance of  the  roadsides.  The  undesirable  effects  of  unregulated  com- 
mercialization of  the  roadsides  are  widespread.  This  is  of  concern  to 
the  owners  of  the  property  along  the  highway,  the  communities  which 
are  served  by  the  highway,  the  motorists  who  travel  the  highway  and 
those  who  Have  paid  for  the  highway.  Roadside  shacks,  automobile 
graveyards  and  billboards  which  crowd  the  highways  at  entrances  to 
towns  discourage  tourists  and  make  the  entire  area  a less  desirable 
place  in  which  to  live  and  do  business. 

In  many  of  the  forested  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  highways  traverse 
the  mountains  and  valleys,  but  few  points  exist  where  tourists  can 
view  the  landscape  since  underbrush  and  thick  forest  growth  line  both 
sides  of  the  roads,  obscuring  the  view. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  construction  of  Roadside  Rests  as  provided  by  1945  legisla- 
tion be  vigorously  prosecuted  and  that  this  legislation  be  revised  to 
make  more  funds  available  for  this  program  and  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion of  cost  of  any  one  Rest,  as  well  as  the  limitation  on  total  number. 

That  counties,  municipalities  and  other  local  governmental  units 
be  urged  to  adopt  planning  and  zoning  legislation  for  the  control  of 
commercial  and  other  nonagricultural  developments  along  highways. 
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Conservation  of  Pennsylvania  Scenery  (Continued) 

That  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board,  prepare  State  roadside  zoning  legislation  for  controlling 
the  development  of  our  roadsides  and  that  such  legislation  be  supported 
in  the  General  Assembly. 

That  the  Department  of  Highways,  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters  and  the  State  Game  Commission,  develop 
a program  for  the  removal  of  excess  underbrush  and  trees,  on  State- 
owned  land,  to  open  up  scenic  views. 
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24.  State  Parks 

In  appraising  the  need  for  State  parks,  two  points  of  view  must  be 
kept  in  mind — the  need  of  our  citizens  for  healthful  outdoor  recrea- 
tional opportunity;  and  the  drawing  power  of  adequate  State  parks  as 
a factor  in  servicing  and  stimulating  the  Pennsylvania  tourist  industry, 
which  is  the  fourth  largest  industry  in  the  Commonwealth. 

When  judged  from  either  point  of  view,  the  present  State  parks  are 
wholly  inadequate.  No  State  park  is  within  easy  access  of  our  large 
metropolitan  centers.  Automobile  transportation  is  almost  essential  for 
anyone  who  is  to  utilize  existing  parks.  The  number  of  cabins  avail- 
able for  rental  is  so  limited  that  they  can  serve  only  a small  proportion 
of  the  potential  users.  Applications  for  use  of  facilities  for  organized 
group  camps  (Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A.,  etc.) 
far  exceed  the  number  available.  Out-of-State  tourists,  after  trying  in 
vain  to  find  accommodations  at  our  State  parks,  move  on  to  other  states. 

Act  No.  83A  of  the  1945  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated $16,500,000  to  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  to  cover 
a wide  range  of  activities,  including  the  development  of  State  parks. 
The  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  recommended  that  $4,200,000 
of  this  appropriation  be  expended  on  the  development  of  present  State 
parks  and  on  the  acquisition  and  development  of  new  nonurban  State 
parks,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  metropolitan  centers. 

Lack  of  materials  and  manpower  has  prevented  any  major  accom- 
plishment in  this  program  since  this  appropriation  was  made.  The 
lack  of  sufficient  supervisory  and  planning  personnel  has  been  a major 
factor. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  administrative,  planning  and  supervisory  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Parks  in  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  be  expanded  mate- 
rially, by  the  addition  of  men  who  have  been  trained  in  park  manage- 
ment, so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  bureau  to  plan  and  execute  an 
effective  and  adequate  State  park  program. 

That  not  less  than  $4,000,000  be  made  available  from  the  legislative 
appropriation  of  1945,  Act  83A,  or  from  other  sources,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  existing  State  parks  and  for  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  additional  nonurban  State  parks  within  fifty  miles  of  the  metro- 
politan centers  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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25.  Conservation  Education 

The  main  way  in  which  the  conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources  can  be  attained  is  through  education.  Regulatory 
legislation,  with  public  apathy  or  opposition,  can  never  accomplish 
the  desired  results.  The  present  and  future  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
must  become  familiar  with  the  resources  and  problems  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  interrelations  between  urban  and  rural  living  and  the  real 
bases  for  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania. 

Every  Pennsylvania  child  should  know  how  the  people  of  this  State 
earn  their  livings,  what  our  natural  resources  are,  how  they  are  being 
used,  and  what  should  be  done  to  prevent  waste  of  our  common 
heritage.  Our  children  should  understand  the  conditions  that  affect 
the  welfare  of  their  towns  or  cities  and  of  their  countryside.  They 
should  learn,  not  merely  in  general  terms  but  as  specifically  as  their 
ages  permit,  what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  the  State  a better  place 
for  living,  what  needs  to  be  done  to  preserve  our  resources,  to  increase 
our  productivity,  and  improve  the  general  conditions  of  our  common 
lives.  This  is  largely  the  function  of  the  public  schools. 

Two  general  approaches  might  be  considered  in  the  presentation 
of  "Conservation”  in  the  public  schools: 

A separate  course  or  courses  at  different  grade  levels  dealing  with  the 
subject  as  a whole.  Considering  the  specialized  nature  of  other  subject 
matter  now  taught  in  our  schools  this  might  be  the  more  practical. 
However,  it  is  possible  that  the  greatest  contribution  this  field  of  study 
could  make  to  education — the  integration  of  all  subjects  as  they  relate 
to  resources  and  conservation — might  be  lost.  There  is  danger  that 
conservation  might  become  a separate  subject  rather  than  a basis  for 
a philosophy  that  would  underlie  all  the  social  sciences. 

A much  better  but  far  more  difficult  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
conservation  in  the  public  schools  would  be  consciously  to  integrate 
all  subjects,  especially  the  social  sciences,  to  the  subject  of  conserva- 
tion. This  will  require  considerable  adjustment,  both  in  subject  matter 
and  in  approach. 

One  very  obvious  difficulty  is  that  almost  none  of  the  60,000  school 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  has  had  any  formal  training  in  the  subject 
of  conservation  and  its  interrelations  with  the  subjects  which  they  are 
teaching.  As  the  first  step  toward  meeting  this  difficulty,  three  weeks 
of  such  training  was  given  to  each  of  fifty-eight  selected  school  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  in  a course  begun  last  year  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  This  "Conservation  Workshop”  was  under 
the  sponsorship  and  with  the  financial  backing  of  many  State  and  civic 
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Conservation  Education  (Continued) 

agencies.  The  success  of  this  course  warrants  its  repetition  on  a greatly 
expanded  scale,  not  only  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  but  at 
every  one  of  the  State  Teachers’  Colleges. 

It  is  recommended : 

That  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  take  every  step  that  is 
practicable  toward  the  inclusion  of  adequate  conservation  education  in 
the  curriculum  of  all  public  schools  in  Pennsylvania,  including  suit- 
able recommendations  to  all  local  school  officials,  selection  of  textbooks, 
development  and  provision  of  suitable  visual  aid  materials,  and  ar- 
rangement for  decentralized  conservation  institutes  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers  now  in  service. 

That  the  President  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College  be  urged  to 
expand  the  conservation  training  program  for  teachers  which  was 
given  in  the  summer  of  1946  and  provide  adequate  financial  support  so 
that  subsidy  is  no  longer  needed  from  other  public  and  private 
agencies 

That  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  confer  with  all  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Colleges  with  the  object  of  including  conservation 
education  in  some  form  in  their  program. 
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26,  State-Federal  Relationships  in  Conservation 

The  rapid  expansion  of  Federal  activities  during  recent  years  relates 
definitely  to  certain  aspects  of  the  conservation  and  wise  use  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s natural  resources. 

The  broad  extension  of  Federal  jurisdiction  over  rivers  and  streams, 
Federal  claims  of  title  to  tidal  areas,  and  Federal  assumption  of  full 
jurisdiction  in  flood  control  developments  are  attacks  on  State  sover- 
eignty. Moreover,  the  State  is  precluded  from  directing  the  conserva- 
tion and  wise  use  of  State  resources,  as  it  is  able  and  willing  to  do. 

During  recent  years  the  Commonwealth  has  been  increasingly 
vigilant  and  active  in  combating  these  unfortunate  developments, 
working  through  the  Governors’  Conference,  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mission on  Interstate  Cooperation,  the  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  and  other  interstate  agencies,  as  well  as  through 
the  services  of  a Deputy  Attorney  General  specially  assigned  to  this 
work  by  the  Attorney  General. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  Governor  direct  all  State  agencies  to  continue  to  exercise 
vigilance  in  regard  to  any  encroachment  by  Federal  action  upon  State 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  related  to  the  conservation  and  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  that  all  such  actions  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation. 

That  the  Pennsylvania  Commission  on  Interstate  Cooperation  be 
provided  with  a full-time  Executive  Secretary  technically  qualified  to 
conduct  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Commission,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission be  authorized  to  use  the  research  facilities  of  other  State 
agencies  when  necessary. 
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27.  Air  Photographs 

Air  photographs  are  being  used  by  many  State  agencies,  municipali- 
ties, public  utilities  and  industrial  corporations.  They  are  used  for 
planning  extensions  to  transportation  and  utility  networks,  for  con- 
servation of  natural  resources,  for  tax  assessment  purposes,  for  the 
selection  of  industrial  sites  and  for  municipal  planning  and  zoning. 

Most  of  the  photography  of  Pennsylvania  was  undertaken  under  a 
joint  State-Federal  project  arranged  for  by  the  State  Planning  Board  in 
1938. 

Since  the  majority  of  these  photographs  were  made,  there  have 
been  major  changes  in  land  use  and  great  improvements  have  been 
introduced  in  the  equipment  and  materials.  These  changes  have  made 
much  of  the  photography  obsolete. 

Only  two  counties  have  been  rephotographed  since  1940.  Five 
others  are  scheduled  to  be  rephotographed  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  Philadelphia  area  was  recently  photographed  for 
the  City  Planning  Commission. 

Although  no  other  photography  now  is  scheduled,  it  is  probable 
that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  additional  farm 
areas  rephotographed.  To  date  all  the  areas  being  rephotographed  are 
in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State.  This  rephotography  should 
be  extended  to  cover  nonagricultural  areas  in  which  there  have  been 
significant  changes  since  the  original  exposures  were  made. 

While  these  photographs  will  be  suitable  for  most  conservation 
purposes,  additional  special  purpose  photographs  would  be  desirable 
of  certain  areas.  These  would  include  large-scale  photography  of  urban 
areas,  proposed  recreational  areas  and  parkways.  Photographs  made  on 
infra-red  film  for  forest  studies  in  critical  watersheds,  for  flood  control, 
public  water  supply  and  related  purposes  are  needed  in  other  areas. 

The  large-scale  photographs  of  urban  areas  are  needed  particularly 
in  connection  with  planning  modern  transportation  facilities,  sewers 
and  sewage  disposal  works,  industrial  plant  locations,  equitable  tax 
assessments  and  for  general  planning  and  zoning  purposes.  The  need  of 
large-scale  photographs  of  urban  areas  is  increased  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  maps.  During  the  war  years  almost  no  municipal  mapping 
was  carried  out. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  air  photography  program  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  developed  by  the  State  Planning  Board,  designed  primarily 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  broad  conservation  plan  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  its  municipalities,  be  endorsed  and  supported. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  legislation  be  prepared  to  provide 
for  financing  the  purchase  by  the  Commonwealth  of  existing  new  air 
photographs  and  for  financing  a new  cooperative  program  of  photo- 
graphing additional  areas  as  outlined  above. 
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28.  A More  Unified  State  Program  in  Forests,  Waters, 
Wildlife  and  Fish  Conservation 

Responsibility  for  policing  and  enforcing  conservation  regulations 
is  divided  among  three  State  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  a field  force  consisting 
of  Foresters  and  Forest  Rangers  assigned  to  geographical  divisions 
under  the  field  direction  of  District  Foresters.  Supplementing  the  staff 
of  full-time  Foresters  and  Forest  Rangers  is  a much  larger  group  of 
per  diem  Forest  Fire  Wardens  and  Forest  Fire  Fighters.  The  police 
powers  exercised  by  this  Department  are  mainly  in  connection  with 
the  regulation  of  fire  hazards. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  administers  the  game  laws 
through  a field  force  composed  of  Game  Protectors.  Although  informa- 
tion on  fish  law  violations  coming  to  the  attention  of  a Game  Pro- 
tector is  brought  to  the  attention  of  a Fish  Warden  for  prosecution, 
the  main  responsibility  of  a Game  Protector  is  the  enforcement  of 
the  game  laws. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  administers  the 
fish  laws  through  a staff  of  Fish  Wardens. 

The  protection  of  conservation  interests  in  the  Commonwealth  can- 
not be  departmentalized  to  the  extent  provided  by  existing  laws  and 
at  the  same  time  operate  at  maximum  efficiency.  To  a large  degree, 
fishing  and  hunting  take  place  in  the  same  geographical  areas  in  the 
State  and  both  occur  in  large  measure  in  our  forested  areas  and  con- 
tribute to  fire  hazards.  The  monthly  peaks  of  activity  in  fish  law 
violations,  game  law  violations  and  forest  fire  hazards  do  not  occur 
simultaneously. 

Recognizing  the  foregoing  facts,  many  states  have  established  De- 
partments of  Conservation  having  a unified  protective  service,  with 
jurisdiction  over  fish  and  game  law  violations  and  forest  fire  hazards. 
This  suggestion  has  been  made  in  Pennsylvania,  but  there  is  strong 
feeling  against  unification  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters, 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  due 
largely  to  the  fear  of  sportsmen  that  fish  and  game  license  fees  would 
be  diverted  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  the  Governor  direct  the  Attorney  General,  in  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  to  prepare  suitable 
legislation  to  create  a unified  conservation  enforcement  service,  charged 
with  the  policing  and  regulatory  duties  of  the  three  agencies  and 
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jointly  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries.  Such  legislation  should  specify  that  there  be  no 
diversion  of  license  funds  and  should  provide  for  an  equitable  method 
of  distributing  the  costs  of  maintaining  this  enforcement  staff  from 
the  funds  of  the  three  agencies  and  should  provide  methods  whereby 
this  staff  shall  be  available  for  the  nonregulatory  duties  now  exercised 
by  this  personnel  in  each  of  the  three  individual  agencies. 

That  the  Governor  request  the  administrative  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forests  and  Waters,  the  Game  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  to  meet  from  time  to  time  to  consider  means  by 
which  the  public  interest  may  be  served  through  cooperative  efforts 
and  coordination  of  program  of  these  State  agencies;  reports  of  these 
meetings,  conclusions  reached  and  recommendations  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Governor. 


29.  Policy  on  Technical  Personnel 

The  most  serious  handicap  to  the  advancement  of  conservation 
measures  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  lack  of  qualified  personnel  in  the  ad- 
ministrative departments  of  the  State  government  which  are  charged 
with  this  responsibility.  The  low  salary  scale  in  government  service, 
as  compared  with  the  usual  rewards  for  similar  attainment  in  private 
enterprise,  acts  as  a constant  deterrent  to  the  acquisition  and  retention 
of  the  best  men.  Insistence  on  political  sponsorship  of  all  appointees 
often  precludes  the  possibility  of  seatring  or  retaining  men  who  are 
otherwise  well  qualified.  Insistence  that  appointees  shall  be  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  often  results  in  the  appointment  of  inferior  men,  with 
a resulting  loss  in  efficiency. 

This  lack  of  well-qualified  and  experienced  technical  personnel  has 
resulted  in  enormous  waste  of  Commonwealth  funds  on  poorly  planned 
or  poorly  supervised  projects  and  has  impeded  the  progress  of  vitally 
important  programs. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Governor  that  in  the  appointment  of  key 
technical  men,  primarily  those  who  are  to  serve  as  technicians  in  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  the  usual  require- 
ments of  political  sponsorship  and  State  residence  be  waived,  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  when  it  is  clear  that  the  public  interest  will  be  best  served 
thereby;  and  that  the  salary  scale  of  technical  employees  of  the  State 
be  materially  raised  and  that  regular  increases  be  granted  for  meritori- 
ous technical  service  without  regard  for  political  sponsorship  so  as  to 
secure  and  to  retain  the  services  of  the  best  qualified  men. 
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